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urbanity of address with rare professional skill and a real devotion to himself. Malmesbury therefore was, in the autumn of 1796, chosen by Pitt to confer in Paris with the Foreign Minister of the Directory, La Croix, the representative of Republic patriotism in its most extreme and aggressive form, Pitt had other reasons than the high qualifications of his representative for hoping for a good result from his new negotiations. England had recently taken the Cape of Good Hope and many of the French possessions in the West Indies. The English Government could therefore offer the Directory a substantial return for the necessary concessions. At the outset, however, of the discussion, La Croix let it be known that he could not relinquish so valuable a prize of war as the Netherlands. On that point Grenville had instructed Malmesbury that he must not give the smallest hope of any relaxation. La Croix, whose personal bearing from the first had been the reverse of reassuring, abruptly declared the conversation closed. Still inde-fatigably tenacious of his peace policy, Pitt, in the autumn of 1797, through the same representative as before, renewed his endeavours to end hostilities. Since Malmesbury's former mission the international situation had undergone an important change. The already mentioned preliminaries of Leoben (i8th April 1797) became afterwards (October 1797) the Peace of Campo Forrnio. By that Austria had secretly made over to France those Low Countries whose cession the English Government said it was bound in duty to its allies not to entertain. The question of the Low Countries cannot therefore have again arisen between the French and British plenipotenti-
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